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DELIA BACON'S UNHAPPY STORY. 

BY THE HON. IGNATIUS DONNELLY. 



This book* contains the saddest, the most pathetic, the most 
tragic story ever told in the history of literature. But that which 
we read between the lines is infinitely sadder and more touching 
than that which appears on the surface of the narrative. It is 
not alone a biography of one of the greatest and most unhappy 
of Americans, — a woman of noble heart, penetrating intellect, 
and profound genius ; but it is told by one who, however related 
to the subject of the narrative by ties of kindred, has not the 
slightest sympathy with the cause for which she sacrificed her 
happiness and her life ; by one who, in fact, rather justifies the 
blows by which she was driven to the mad-house and the grave. 

We are told that Aristarchus, of Samos, maintained, two 
hundred and eighty years before the Christian era, that the earth 
turned on its own axis and revolved about the sun. The world 
universally concedes to-day that the philosopher of Samos was 
right ; but his intelligent contemporaries regarded the doctrine 
as so absurd, as so violent a contradiction of the evidence of their 
own senses, as so repellant to the teachings of their scientists and 
the beliefs of their ancestors, that Aristarchus very nearly paid 
for his theory with his life. 

But let us suppose that the Samian philosopher had been driven 
insane by the persecutions of his senseless fellow-citizens, led, we 
will say, by his own brother, a priest in one of the heathen 
temples of Samos ; and then suppose that, after some years had 
passed, the learned Samians had begun to conclude that there 
might be some truth in the much-abused theory, and that, at 
least, it deserved serious and candid consideration. Now, let us 
imagine that at this time a nephew of Aristarchus, perceiving 
that there was some public curiosity about his distinguished rela- 
tive, had written a book without one word to say in behalf of the 

* Theodore Bacon's "Life of Delia Bacon." 
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theory which had alone made his uncle illustrious, but with much 
to urge in extenuation of the bigoted priest and his followers, 
who had persecuted the great man to madness; and you will have 
a pretty fair parallel for Theodore Bacon's " Life of Delia 
Bacon." 

If Delia Bacon's theory, that William Shakspere was a mere 
mask for Francis Bacon, is an absurdity and an insane delusion, 
and if she was, indeed, simply a mad woman, as her brother, Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, assured her she was, when she conceived and pub- 
lished that theory, we may well ask why her nephew now " drags 
her frailties from their dread abode," and parades them before the 
world. Has she any more claim to a biography, in that case, 
than any other of the unreasonable and unfortunate, inhabitants 
of Bedlam? If she was simply the insane originator of an im- 
possible conception, should not her relatives have spread the man- 
tle of charitable oblivion over her shattered life? Should they 
not 

" Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide her shame " > 

A biography of Delia Bacon can only be justified by a belief in 
the truth of the theory with which her life is identified. Any- 
thing less than that is to stir the dust of the lunatic dead for 
commercial purposes ; it is to exhibit her, straight- jacket and all, 
to an unsympathetic public, for a pecuniary consideration. 

If Delia Bacon was not insane when she framed and uttered 
that theory, if she was right in her views, — as right as Aristarchus 
of Samos was in his day, — then she deserves a hundred biographies 
to be written by tender and loving friends, with reverent eyes and 
enthusiastic admiration. If she was right, then was she, indeed, 
the profoundest thinker of her age, with a sweep of thought and 
depth of penetration a thousand miles beyond the shallow great 
ones of her generation. If she was right, she deserves to be hon- 
ored as a martyr to the truth, who stood nobly up in the arena of 
the world until torn to pieces by the wild beasts of public opin- 
ion. There are many now who regard her as the greatest Ameri- 
can yet born ; they hope to see her biography yet written by some 
one who loves, honors, and believes in her. 

The strangest part of this book is that, while Theodore Bacon 
describes his aunt's great theory as "ideas or fancies, which soon 
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after possessed her," as if he were describing some demoniacal ob- 
session which had hurled the victim upon the ground foaming 
and writhing, he, nevertheless, recites facts which are enough to 
shake the belief of any one gifted with a grain of logical capacity, 
in the commonly-accepted belief. He says: 

"To prove from the plays that their author must have been a lawyer, as Lord 
Campbell did, was far from difficult, and would have been very helpful, if the dem- 
onstration had stood alone. True, there was no historical record of Shakspere's 
ever having seen a law-book, a court-room, or a lawyer's chambers ; and there was 
some trouble in imagining how the play-actor and theatre-manager, who was writing 
immortal dramas before he was thirty, and died, after voluminous authorship, at 
fifty-two, could have acquired what Lord Campbell calls ' the familiar, profound, 
and accurate knowledge he displayed of juridical principles and practice.'" 

The reader, would naturally suppose that the man who writes this 
would, by the ordinary operations of the human mind, reach the con- 
clusion that Shakspere did not, therefore, produce the plays which go 
by his name. For if the real author was unquestionably a lawyer, 
and if Shakspere was not a lawyer, then it follows, "as the night 
the day," that Shakspere could not have written the plays; and, 
therefore, that so much of the writer's aunt's theories as denied 
Shakspere's authorship was not a maniacal "possession," or (as 
Dr. Leonard Bacon expressed it) a " delirious fancy," but grave 
and sober truth. But does Theodore Bacon come to this conclu- 
sion? Not at all. He walks up to it, looks over the fence into it, 
and then shies off from it, in an inconsequential fashion, worthy 
of the incongruities of Bedlam itself. He continues: 

" But when the eminent Dr. Bucknill, not controverting the argument of Lord 
Campbell, proved as clearly that Shakspere ' had paid an amount of attention to sub- 
jects of medical interest scarcely, if at all, inferior to that which has served as the 
basis' of the proposition that 'he had devoted seven good years of his life to the 
practice of the law,' he hindered rather than helped to understand the real life of the 
dramatist. So when another proves that . . . the poet, so well versed was he in 
warfare, must have served a campaign or two in the Low Countries ; another that he 
must have been a Roman Catholic in religion ; while another shows him to have 
been necessarily a Puritan ; another that his prodigious wealth of allusions to and 
phrases from the then-untranslated Greek and Latin authors proves his broad and 
deep erudition,— the understanding consents to one demonstration after another, but 
may possibly be staggered if called to accept them all together." 

In other words, this is Theodore Bacon's mode of reasoning : 
It is demonstrated, he says : 

1. That the real author of the plays was a lawyer. 

2. William Shakspere was not a lawyer. 

3. Therefore, William Shakspere did not write the plays. 
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So far, so good ; but he goes on : 

1. The real author had given great attention to medicine. 

2. There is no evidence that William Shakspere had studied 
that or any other subject. 

3. Therefore, the probabilities are that William Shakspere did 
not write the plays. 

Then he goes a step further : 

1. The real author knew so much of war that he must have 
served in the army in the Low Countries. 

2. William Shakspere was never, so far as we know, in the 
Low Countries or in the army. 

3. Therefore, William Shakspere could not have written the 
plays. 

Then he advances another step : 

1. It is claimed by some that the author of the plays was a 
Roman Catholic, and by others that he was a Puritan. 

2. William Shakspere " died a Catholic," and he could not 
have been, at the same time, both Catholic and Puritan. 

3. It is, therefore, improbable that William Shakspere wrote 
the plays. 

And then he advances still another step : 

1. The real author of the plays was a man of immense erudi- 
tion, familiar with the untranslated Greek and Roman classics. 

2. William Shakspere left school at fourteen, with such scraps 
of learning as the shabby little school at Stratford, with its one 
teacher, could give him. 

3. It is not likely, therefore, that William Shakspere wrote the 
plays. 

So far it is plain sailing, and every syllogism leads directly and 
positively to the conclusion that William Shakspere did not 
write the plays. But Theodore Bacon has one more proposition, 
which forever, in his judgment, closes the argument. He says 
in effect : 

1. We know of no man who possessed all these extraordinary 
qualifications. 

2. We know William Shakspere did not possess them. 

3. Therefore, we are " staggered " into the belief, by this ac- 
cumulated proof, that William Shakspere must have written the 
plays ! Any one of these arguments separately would have 
destroyed his title ; their united force establishes it ! 
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If Theodore Bacon had not been absolutely devoid of that 
which men call the reasoning faculty, might he not have wrought 
out a proposition something like this ? — 

1. Francis Bacon, it is conceded, possessed a great intellect, 
— the greatest that has ever dwelt on this earth. 

2. Francis Bacon possessed, according to Macaulay, the poeti- 
cal faculty; he had "the most exquisitely-constructed intellect 
that has ever been bestowed on any of the children of men." 

3. Francis Bacon possessed the very style of the great poet. 
Alexander Smith says of him : " He seems to have written his 
essays with the pen of Shakespeare." 

4. Francis Bacon was an accomplished lawyer. 

5. Francis Bacon had studied medicine all his life. He had 
been always, as he himself says, " puddering in physic." 

6. He had spent three years in France during a civil war, 
and he probably passed through the Low Countries on his way to 
and from Paris; and the scenes of some of the Shakespeare plays 
are laid in the very portions of France which he is known to have 
visited. 

7. He was learned in all the learning of the ancient world, and 
his philosophical writings abound with quotations from those 
very untranslated Greek and Boman writers to whom there are so 
many allusions in the plays. 

8. He took no part in the religious contentions of his time, 
and was liberal enough to see the "soul of goodness" in all sects; 
and his real belief, as revealed in his writings, might, therefore, 
naturally enough, be a matter of question. 

9. As the man William Shakspere possessed none of these 
qualifications, and as we must, therefore, look elsewhere for the 
author, is it not possible, nay probable, that Francis Bacon may 
have been the real writer of the plays ? 

10. Could not Delia Bacon have considered, at least, the pos- 
sibility and probability of the truth of such a theory without being 
charged with "delirious fancies," or the incoherent extravagan- 
cies of insanity, — and that, too, by people who had not given one 
hour to the study of the Shakespeare plays where she had given 
years ? Should not ignorance have been modest and silent in the 
presence of such laborious learning ? 

But no such mode of reasoning seems to have occurred to 
Theodore Bacon. 
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The strangest part of his curious work is found in the fact 
that, while he undoubtedly indorses the course of Dr. Leonard 
Bacon in assuring Delia that she was insane because she believed 
that Francis Bacon wrote the Shakespeare plays, he at the same 
time quotes, without dissent, utterances which show conclusively 
that it is almost impossible that Shakspere could have written 
them. He says, page 51 : 

" But while she [Delia Bacon] was forming such new and helpful friendships as 
this one, kindly tolerant, if not more, of her great idea, she was finding, as she 
thought, foes of her own household. A letter to her oldest brother, dated that same 
month, makes it plain that she had broached her theory to him also; that his grave, 
cool judgment had refused to entertain it, and that frankly and with force, as his 
nature was, he had so declared, dissuading her from cherishing it, as a delirious 
fancy." 

In other words, while Balph Waldo Emerson, philosopher, 
scholar, and poet, was writing to Delia Bacon, "I am deeply 
gratified to observe the power of statement and the adequateness 
of the problem which this sketch of your argument evinces," her 
brother, the Eev. Leonard Bacon, whose calling would imply that 
he had not made the profligate literature of the play-house an 
especial study, was telling her, " with force," that she was crazy! 
And then, this illogical Theodore Bacon says, speaking of 
Shakspere : 

"No word or hint seems ever to have escaped him to show that he cared for, or 
even owned, the miraculous offspring which had fallen from him, There is no word 
or syllable in all the world to indicate that the man, whose multifarious learning is 
the wonder of the third century after him, ever owned a book, or ever saw one, al- 
though he brought together and left behind him a fair estate. Nor is there to be found, 
in all the world, of this profuse and voluminous author, of this bosom-friend of poets, 
and printers, and actors, so much as the scratch of a pen on paper, except the three 
signatures upon his Will. . . . Yet, of his less famous contemporaries, there are 
autograph manuscripts in abundance. Even of his forerunners by centuries there are 
extant writings infinitely more plenty than the scanty subscriptions to a legal instru- 
ment. Petrarch died two centuries and a half, Dante three centuries before him ; 
yet the manuscripts of both abound, while of him who was greater than either, and 
was almost of our own time, there is nothing but the mean and sordid Will to show 
that he ever put pen to paper." 

Surely this reads as if the man who wrote it did not believe 
that the signer of that "sordid Will" was the author of the 
plays. But no, — he had just told us, without a word of dissent or 
reproach, that Dr. Leonard Bacon had assured his sister, "with 
his grave, cool judgment," and " with force, as his nature was," 
that disbelief in the poacher of Stratford as the author of the 
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most profound and learned works known to man, was " a delirious 
fancy," and, inferentially, in itself evidence of insanity. 

Theodore Bacon quotes also a passage from Delia's writings, 
of the keenest and most incisive kind, touching that problem 
which must present itself to every thoughtful mind, — to wit: how 
it comes that the greatest man that ever lived (and surely the 
author of the plays is to be esteemed such) could have passed 
through the world without making some impress, however slight, 
upon the events of his age. If the penetrating thoughts in the 
following passage grew, as Dr. Leonard Bacon would have us be- 
lieve, out of insanity, then it would be well if Heaven would in- 
flame the minds of the stupid multitude, the whole Bacon 
family included, with a universal lunacy of the same kind : 

" Surely we have negatives enough already. If he [Shakspere] did not steal the 
deer, will you tell us what one mortal thing he did do f He wrote the plays. But 
did the man who wrote the plays do nothing elBe ? Are there not some foregone con- 
clusions in them ?— some intimations, and round ones, too. that he who wrote them, 
be he who he may, has had experiences of some sort ? Do such things as these, that 
the plays are full of, begin in the fingers' endsf Can you find them in an ink-horn ? 
Can you sharpen them out of a goose-quill I . . . Has this man's life been all 
play 7 Has there been no earnest in it 1— no acting in his own name J Has he dealt 
evermore with second-hand reports, unreal shadows, and mockeries of things f Has 
there been no personal grapple with realities here 1 . . , Did not iEscbylus fight 
at Salamis 1 Did not Scipio teach Terence how to marshal his men and wing his words ? 
And was not Socrates as brave at Potidsea and Delium as he was in the market- 
place ? And did not Cresar, the author, kill his millions 1 But this giant wrestler 
and warrior of ours, with the essence of all the battles of all the ages in his nerves,— 
with the blood of a new Adam bubbling in his veins, —he cannot be permitted to leap 
out of those everlasting buskins of his long enough to have a brush with this one live 
deer, but the critics must have out their spectacles, and be down upon him with their 
objections." 

And how profound and how brilliant is this exegesis, taken 
like the last, from her Putnam Magazine article: 

" Condemned to look for the author of Hamlet himself— the subtle Hamlet of the 
university, the courtly Hamlet, ' the glass of fashion and the mould of form '—in that 
dirty, doggish group of players, who came into the scene summoned like a pack of 
hounds to his service, the very tone of his courtesy to them, with its princely conde- 
scension, with its arduous formality, only serving to make the great, impassable social 
gulf between them the more evident, — compelled to look in that ignominous group, 
with its faithful portraiture of the players of that time (taken from the life by one 
who had had dealings with them), for the princely scholar himself in his author, 
how could we understand him,— the enigmatical Hamlet,— with the thoughts of the 
ages in his foregone conclusions %" 

And where have the microscopical wrigglers over the. words of 
the great text, — the entomologists of criticism, who are content 
to spend their years over a misplaced syllable, — where have any of 
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them reached into the heart of the mighty mystery, and touched 
the very soul of the poet, as in these lines ? — 

•'He [the real author] carries the court perfume with him, unconsciously, wher- 
ever he goes ; among mobs of artisans that will not ' keep their teeth clean ' ; into the 
ranks of 'greasy citizens' and 'rude mechanicals': into country feasts and merry- 
makings ; among ' pretty low-born lasses,' 'the queens of curds and cheese,' and into 
the heart of that forest ' where thereisno clock. ' He looks into Arden and into East- 
cheap from the court stand-point, not from these into the court ; and he is as much a 
prince with Poins and Bardolph as he is when he enters and throws open to us, with- 
out awe, without consciousness, the most delicate mysteries of the royal presence." 

And where can be found a more magnificent tribute to the 
genius of the real author of the plays than in the following ? — 

" The faintly-limned outlines of the nucleus which that name once included are 
all gone long ago, dissolved in the splendors, dilated into the infinities, which this 
modern Shakespeare dwells in. It is Shakespeare, the author, that we now know 
only, the author of these worlds of profoundest art, these thought-crowded worlds, 
which modern reading discovers in these printed pages of bis. It is the posthumous 
Shakespeare of the posthumous volume that we now know only. No, not even that; it 
is only the work itself that we now know by that name— the phenomenon, and not its 
beginning. For, with each new study of the printed page, further *nd further behind 
it, deeper and deeper into regions where no man so much as undertakes to follow it, 
retreats the power, which is for us all already, as truly as if we had confessed it to 
ourselves, the unknown, the unnamed." 

And the woman who could write profound criticism in this 
magnificent style has been set down by the witlings of the civi- 
lized world, for thirty-odd years, as a lunatic, who had conceived 
a theory worthy of the mad-house ! 

Again, speaking of the man of Stratford, she says, after show- 
ing how many illusions of the world's youth had been dissipated : 

" Let him alone I We will keep this one mighty conjurer still, even in the place 
where men most do congregate ; and nobody shall stir a hair on his impossible old 
head, or trouble him with a question. He shall stand there still, pulling interminable 
splendors out of places where they never could have been ; that is the charm of it ; 
he shall stand there rubbing those few sickly play-house manuscripts of his, or a few 
old, musty play-house novels, and wringing from them the very wine of all our life ; 
showering from their greasy folds the gems and gold of all the ages ! He shall stand 
there, spreading, in the twinkling of an eye, for a single night, in a dirty theatre, ' to 
complete a purchase that he had a mind to,' the feasts of the immortal gods, and 
before our lips can, by any chance, have reached even the edge of those cups that 
open doors into infinity, when the show has served his purpose, he shall whisk it all 
away again, and leave no wreck behind, except by accident ; and none shall remon- 
strate, or say him ' wherefore ? ' He shall stand there still, for us all— the magician ; 
nature's one, complete, incontestable, gorgeous triumph over the impossibilities of 
reason." 

Theodore Bacon could copy all this into his book and then, 
without a word of dissent or reproach, apology or extenuation, 
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could insert also Dr. Leonard Bacon's letter to Delia, written in 
1856, — he calls it " a long and most wise, considerate, and affec- 
tionate letter," — in which that profound Shakesperean critic re- 
marks : " You know perfectly well that the great world does not 
care a sixpence who wrote ' Hamlet'!" And he assures her that 
her " theory about Shakespeare " is a delusion; that she is in an 
" enchanted wood," — in other words, insane already; and that for 
five years he has thought so; and that she had better publish her 
work as a fiction ! He tells her that " some passages "of his letter 
" were written with the consciousness thatt>ey would be painful to 
her," and he concludes — not by sending her any money to help her 
in her dire distress, but — by "commending her to the watchful- 
ness and covenant love of the God of our father and mother"! 

A cooler specimen of cruel, insolent, hypocritical cold-blooded- 
ness it would be difficult to find. He writes to an over-wrought, 
under-fed, under-clothed, unhappy woman, to whom he has 
rendered little or no pecuniary assistance daring her five years' 
absence in England, assuring her that she is crazy, and has been 
any time during all those five years, and advising her to turn the 
fruits of her laborious studies, her magnificent penetration, her 
subtle critical analysis, into a romance, — an amusing story-book ! 
No wonder poor Delia refused to answer that letter, and writes to 
Hawthorne : 

" I ha re suffered, past the power of tongue or pen to say how much, from his 
harshness and coldness and desertion of me, but I have always apologized for him. 
. . . But I do not think there is any healing for this. . . . He knows how to 
express himself according to the prescribed rules of Christian kindness, when he is 
most oruel. This is a very fraternal letter on the surface. . . . It is necessary 
that you should know what fatal misunderstanding it is that separates me from my 
natural helpers. ... I have never written to them for any aid. I would have 
died first." 

Here is a brother who has done almost nothing for his sister 
for five years, — he appears to have sent her fifty dollars during 
that time ! — she has struggled with the most wretched poverty in 
order to finish her work and publish her book ; she has lived in 
rags, on the charity of strangers, enduring unheard-of hard- 
ships ; and at last he writes her a letter assuring her, in the most 
sanctimonious manner, that she is crazy ! 

Mrs. Farrar says : 

" She had suffered many privations during the time that she was writing her 
book. She lived on the poorest food, and was often without the means of having a fire 
in her chamber. She told me that she wrote a great part of her large octavo volume 
Bitting up in bed, in order to keep warm." 
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We need not ask the question whether any gentleman, even 
though he be forty times a brother, is justified in writing to a 
woman whom he has abandoned and deserted for five years, — a 
high-strung, intellectual, over-worked woman, just finishing a 
tremendous literary task, — telling her with brutal frankness that 
she is a lunatic, and commending her to " the watchfulness and 
covenant love of God," while he does not send her a penny. But 
let us inquire whether Delia Bacon was insane at the time her 
brother wrote this letter. Not at all, and he knew it, for, only a 
month before, Hawthorne had written him : 

" However mistaken your sister may be, she has produced a most remarkable 
work, written with wonderful earnestness and ability, and full of very profound 
criticism. Its merits are entirely independent of the truth of her theory. I am in 
hopes to find a publisher for the work, here in England, and I should judge that 
there was a fair chance of its meeting with such success as would render her inde- 
pendent of her friends. ... At the only interview which I have had with Miss 
Bacon, I found her tolerably well in bodily health, perfectly cheerful, and conversing 
with great power and intelligence." 

And not content to put into the mind of the poor woman the 
poison of the suspicion of her own sanity, to work like the mines 
of sulphur, he writes to Hawthorne, who is trying to procure a 
publisher for her book, that his proteg6e is insane ! He says : 

" She knows that since 1851 I have habitually distrusted the soundness of her 
judgment. She knows that I have, all along, regarded her darling theory as a mere 
hallucination. She, therefore, distrusts me." 

If this man had helped Delia Bacon to cross the ocean to Lon- 
don, if he had supported her there with money and kind words 
during all those years of struggle, he would not have been justi- 
fied to step between her and the kind friend who was laboring to 
find her a publisher. But for one who had done almost nothing 
for her while she was toiling, starving, and freezing in London, 
thus to stab her in the back, in the name of God, and seek to 
bring her life-labors to naught, would have been villanous in any 
man, and was doubly damnable in a brother and a minister of 
Christ. Even Theodore Bacon admits that she was sane until 
some time after she had finished and published her book. He 
says (page 301) : "Before this time [1856] in all that she wrote 
or did there was nothing to mark a disordered intellect, unless her 
disbelief in the accepted authorship of the plays was itself proof 
of insanity" ! Speaking, in a letter to Hawthorne, written after 
she received her brother's cruel epistle, Delia Bacon says : 
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" I had no heart to go on till I received the second [letter from Hawthorne], 
after that assault upon my reason. I knew what fearful risk I was incurring, what 
my own brother was prepared to aay of me in case I failed, as I expected to, for I 
began to take part against myself — it was enough to drive one mad." 

How like a luminous star in all this horrible darkness shines 
out the beautiful kindliness of Nathaniel Hawthorne ! In this 
ragged, poverty-stricken, deserted woman, who was driven by her 
sharp necessities even to beg him for money, he saw a great, suf- 
fering genius. His patience, his goodness, his kindness, his 
charity, were inexhaustible. When her pride restrained her from 
asking him for help, he thrust it upon her, but with such courtesy 
and tenderness as to rob the gift of its sting. Here is the 
postscript to one of his letters, written September 24, 1856 : 

" You say nothing about the state of your funds. Pardon me for alluding to the 
subject ; but you promised to apply to me in case of need. I am ready." 

And even towards the last, when unreasoning irritability fore- 
shadowed the disintegration of the nerve-fibre and the overthrow 
of that sovereign intellect, he was as kind, as gentle, as forbear- 
ing as a mother with her sick child. May his memory be forever 
loved and honored, in the annals of this our country, for his good- 
ness to Delia Bacon ! 

Poor lady ! Her life closed in the blackest darkness. The 
last sounds that rang in her ears, as sense and memory left them, 
were the denunciations of the American critics. In her dementia 
she could scarcely have conjured up beings more cruel and hideous 
and utterly abominable than that howling, senseless, ribald crew. 
Hawthorne says: 

"If any American ever wrote a word in her behalf, Miss Bacon never knew it, 
nor did I. Our journalists at once republished some of the most brutal vituperations 
of the English press, thus pelting their poor countrywoman with stolen mud, without 
even waiting to know whether the ignominy was deserved. And they never have 
known it to this day and never will." 

Hawthorne says that " it has been the fate of this remarkable 
book never to have had more than a single reader " ; but that 
reader, we are glad to say, is one of the clearest brains and most 
chivalric souls in America, — Mr. William D. O'Connor, of the 
Life-Saving Service, Washington, author of " Hamlet's Note- 
Book." 

Did Delia Bacon's work deserve to drop thus like a plummet 
into the depths of a shameful oblivion ? Did it deserve to be 
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trampled under foot, unread, by the shrieking, howling, jeering 
mob of Calibans who called themselves critics ? No ; a thousand 
times no ! Ralph Waldo Emerson said of it : "I have seen noth- 
ing in the United States in the way of literary criticism which I 
think half so good." And he was so moved by the force of the 
argument that, while fearing to follow it, as a convert and 
martyr, to its legitimate conclusion, he, nevertheless, put forth 
such oracular and significant utterances as this : 

•'The Egyptian verdict of the Shakesperean societies comes to mind, that he was 
a jovial actor and manager. I cannot marry this (act to his verse. Other admirable 
men have led lives in some sort of keeping with their thought; but this man in wide 
contrast. . . . Read the antique documents extricated, analyzed, and compared 
by the assiduous Dyce and Collier; and now read one of those skiey sentences- 
aerolites— which seem to have fallen out of heaven, . . . and tell me if they 
match." 

That able and kindly and intellectual woman, Mrs. Hawthorne, 
wrote Delia Bacon, August 3, 1856: 

" I feel so ignorant in the presence of your extraordinary learning, that it seems 
absurd in me even to say what I think of your manuscripts, and yet I cannot help it, 
for I never read so profound and wonderful a criticism, and I think there never was 
such a philosophic insight and appreciation since Lord Bacon himself. . . They 
are wonderful, magnificent." 

And these were the manuscripts of that book which has had 
but one reader and a thousand brutal assailants in America! 

Has not the time come for the New World to revise the preju- 
diced judgments of intolerant and unprogressive England? Are 
we anything yet but provincials — colonists? Had we not better 
throw overboard, not the tea, but the teachings of English opin- 
ion, drown them in Boston harbor, and frame a new declaration 
of intellectual independence? Have we upon ourselves the con- 
genital marks of native and natural inferiority, that we must ask 
another race, beneath us in culture, civilization, numbers, and 
wealth, to do our thinking for us? 

Let us begin the great revolution by striving to lift up the 
memory of poor, unhappy, heroic, gifted Delia Bacon. We 
slaughtered her to please English bigotry. Should we not now do 
justice to her, that we may begin to do justice to ourselves? 

Ignatius Donnelly. 



